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The National Social Security Program 


In 1934 when this country was emerging from probably 
the worst depression in its history, there were about 
18,000,000 people (including about 7,400,000 children and 
700,000 aged) dependent on emergency relief for their bare 
subsistence. The best available evidence showed that even 
in the prosperous period from 1922-1929 comparatively 
few wage earners had been able to provide for that in- 
evitable “rainy day.” A study of family incomes made 
by the Brookings Institution revealed that in 1929 nearly 
20,000,000 families of two or more persons in the United 
States had annual incomes of less than $2,500; of these 
nearly 6,000,000 had less than $1,000 a year, and nearly 
12,000,000 had less than $1,500. Such incomes could not 
provide adequately against accident, illness, or permanent 
disability, and loss of a job meant dependency on public 
or private charity. 

It was against this background that the President in 
June, 1934, appointed a Committee on Economic Security 
to study the situation and make recommendations for a 
program of safeguards “against misfortunes which cannot 
be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours.” 
The Secretary of Labor was made chairman of the com- 
mittee, and serving with her were the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 
Working with the committee was a small staff of experts ; 
a technical board of 21 members, a group of four actuarial 
consultants, seven committees of specialists in the field of 
medicine, nursing, dentistry, public health, child welfare, 
public employment offices, and relief, and finally an ad- 
visory council of 23 citizens representing employers, em- 
ployes, and the general public. After seven months of ex- 
haustive study, the committee made its report and recom- 
mendations for a program of social security on January 
15, 1935. In the main, the recommendations of the com- 
mittee formed the basis of the general structure of the 
present Social Security Act. 


Socrat Security Act 


This law, passed by the Congress on August 9, 1935, 
after several months’ consideration, and signed by the 
President on August 14, 1935, is a comprehensive plan 
designed “to provide for the general welfare by establish- 
ing a system of federal old-age benefits, and by enabling 
the several states to make more adequate provisions for 
aged persons, blind persons, dependent and crippled chil- 
dren, maternal and child welfare, public health, and the 
administration of their unemployment compensation laws.” 


The administration of the Social Security Act is vested 
in a board of three, appointed by the President. The 
present members are: John G. Winant, chairman, who 
was for three terms Governor of New Hampshire, and, 
until recently, assistant director of the International Labor 
Office in Geneva; Arthur J. Altmeyer, formerly secretary 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, and more re- 
cently assistant secretary of the Department of Labor ; and 
Vincent M. Miles, a prominent attorney from the State 
of Arkansas. The executive director chosen by the Board 
is Frank Bane, formerly director of the American Public 
Welfare Association. All employes of the Board must be 
taken from the civil service register with the exception 
of attorneys and experts who, however, are in practice 
certified by the Civil Service Commission before appoint- 
ment. 

The Board administers those provisions of the Act 
which relate to old-age assistance, old-age benefits, un- 
employment compensation, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. Maternal and child welfare services are 
directed by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. Vocational rehabilitation is under the Office of 
Education in the Department of the Interior. Public health 
services are directed by the Surgeon General of the United 
States. The Board has the additional responsibility of 
studying and making recommendations “as to the most 
effective methods of providing economic security through 
social insurance, and as to legislation and matters of ad- 
ministrative policy concerning old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, accident compensation, and related 
subjects.” 

Oxp-Ace ASSISTANCE 


A state wishing to provide for its needy aged may sub- 
mit a plan to the Social Security Board. The Board must 
approve the plan if it does not impose requirements as to 
the eligibility of the individual in regard to age, residence, 
and citizenship in excess of those laid down in the federal 
statute, and if it guarantees certain standards of opera- 
tion and administration which will insure assistance to 
needy individuals without discrimination. When the state 
plan is approved, the federal government will pay one- 
half of any amount up to $30 per month per person, which 
the state — to pay for old-age assistance to indi- 
viduals 65 years of age or older, who are not inmates of 
public institutions. In addition, it will pay an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the sum so granted, to be used 
exclusively for administrative expenses, for aid to the aged, 
or for both purposes. 
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Up to August 15, 1936, the Board had approved plans 
of 38 states for old-age assistance. During the month of 
June, 536,055 aged persons received assistance, averaging 
$15.53 each and involving a total expenditure of about 
$8,000,000 in federal, state and local funds. Plans of three 
other states are now before the Board for approval. 


BENEFITS 


Under this plan, which becomes operative on January 
1, 1937, qualified individuals will receive regular cash 
benefits from an “old-age reserve account” set up in the 
Federal Treasury. A qualified individual (by the terms 
of the Act) is one who is at least 65 years old and who 
has total wages with respect to employment of not less 
than $2,000 after December 31, 1936, and who has wages 
with respect to employment on some five days after De- 
cember 31, 1936, and before he has attained the age of 
65, each day being in a different calendar year. 

“Employment” under the terms of the Act does not 
include agricultural labor, domestic service in a private 
home, casual labor, certain maritime services, services per- 
formed in the employ of the United States government, 
or of a state or local government; non-profit organiza- 
tions (literary, religious, scientific, charitable, educational 
and humane). Individual wages in excess of $3,000 from 
any one employer in any one year are not included in com- 
puting cash benefits. Benefits will range from $10 to 
$85 a month, depending upon the total earnings of the 
individual. For example, a qualified person earning an 
average of $50 a month for ten years after December 31, 
1936, will receive $17.50 a month for life upon reaching 
the age of 65 and upon retiring from regular employment. 
An employed person reaching the age of 65 before total 
wages and length of employment entitle him to benefits 
will be entitled to a lump sum payment equal to 314 per 
cent of the amount of wages (as defined by the Act) which 
he has received. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Social Security Act does not set up or administer 
any unemployment compensation systems. It encourages 
the states to do so. On and after January 1, 1936, it levied 
an excise tax on all employers of eight or more persons 
during each of some 20 days during the taxable year, 
each day being in a different calendar week. This tax is 
not payable with reference to certain employments in- 
cluding agricultural labor, domestic service in a private 
home, casual labor, certain maritime services, services per- 
formed in the employ of the United States government, 
or of a state or local government, non-profit organizations 
(literary, religious, scientific, charitable, educational and 
humane). This federal tax on pay rolls goes into the 
federal Treasury for the general purposes of the govern- 
ment. If a state passes an unemployment compensation 
law which is approved by the Social Security Board, the 
employer is allowed to credit against his federal tax, up to 
90 per cent thereof, the amount of his contributions to 
the State Unemployment Compensation Fund for employ- 
ment as defined for the purposes of the tax against which 
the credit is claimed. The federal government will pay 
the cost of administering approved state unemployment 
compensation plans, if they meet additional conditions for 
approval of their administrative practices. 

Up to August 15, 1936, 16 jurisdictions had passed un- 
employment compensation laws—Alabama, California, 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, 


and Wisconsin. Thirteen state laws have been approved 
by the Board. Idaho, Louisiana, and Utah have not yet 
submitted their plans for approval. Over 7,500,000 work. 
ers, or 45 per cent of the total number of eligible workers 
which it is estimated will be covered when every state 
comes under the federal-state program for unemployment 
compensation, are now protected by the present state laws, 
The approved laws are not all uniform as to type of plan, 
size of firm, and the occupations covered, minimum and 
maximum amount of compensation, waiting period, num- 
ber of weeks of benefits, source of contributions, or con- 
tribution rates. 

One of the conditions for Board approval is that pay- 
ments shall not begin until reserves have been accumulated 
for two years; another is that all contributions collected 
by the state under its unemployment compensation law 
shall be spent for unemployment compensation.* 

In Wisconsin where the unemployment compensation 
law became effective in 1934, payments began August 17, 
1936. Unemployment compensation legislation is being 
considered by official bodies or other groups in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 


Ai TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Upon the approval by the Social Security Board of state 
plans for aid to dependent children, the federal government 
will pay to the state one third of the amount granted by the 
state for this purpose up to $18 a month for one child, 
and where there is more than one child, $12 for each ad- 
ditional child. It will also pay one third of the cost of 
administering such aid. A dependent child, as defined 
by the Act, is one under 16 years of age who has been 
deprived of parental support and is living with a parent 
or other close relative. 

On August 15, 1936, 22 state plans had been approved, 
and the plans of six other states are now before the Board 
awaiting approval. During the month of June, 126,097 
dependent children in 50,498 families in states with ap- 
proved — received allowances averaging $20 for each 
family, financed in part by the federal government. 


Al TO THE BLIND 


Upon the approvat by the Social Security Board of 
state plans for aid to needy blind individuals, the federal 
government will pay one-half of the total amount spent by 
the state for this purpose up to a federal-state total of $30 
per month per person, and in addition will pay to the 
state 5 per cent of the federal sum so appropriated toward 
the cost of administering the plan, or for aid to the needy 
blind, or for both purposes. 

On August 15, 1936, 21 state plans had been approved. 
During June, 17,556 needy blind persons were receiving 
cash assistance at a cost of $423,450, financed in part by 
federal funds. Plans of three other states are before the 
Board for approval. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor administers grants to states for maternal and 
child health services, for services to crippled children, and 
for child welfare services, especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. 


*For complete details about this and other provisions of the 
Social Security Act, refer to the Act itself. Upon request a copy 
will be furnished by the Educational Division, Informational Ser- 
vice, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
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States must match the grants for maternal and child 
yalth services, except that appoximately one fourth of the 
nd set aside by the federal government for that purpose 
may be apportioned according to the need of each state 
r financial assistance in carrying out the state plan. All 
i the grants for services for crippled children must be 
matched by the states. The grants for child welfare ser- 
rices include payment of part of the cost of administering 
sich services. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 46 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii had qualified for 
deral grants for maternal and child health services. 
Thirty-six states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska had 
proved plans for services to crippled children, 33 states 


und the District of Columbia had approved plans for the 
tension of their child welfare services. The maternal 
and child health program will be directed toward safe- 
garding the life of the mother and of the child before and 
iter birth, and toward promoting the health of children 
fom infancy through the adolescent period. Each state 
makes its own plan for such services. 

The crippled children’s program will bring to light the 
thildren who are crippled or who suffer from conditions 
which may lead to crippling, and will make medical, sur- 
sical, and hospital care available to them. Its significance 
ies in its goal—the finding of ways and means to secure 
are and service for all crippled children on the farm and 
in the village as well as in the city, for colored and Indian 
thildren as well as for white children. The keynote of 
the federal-state program for the extension of child welfare 
etvices, is localization of services, so that aid may reach 


wery child who needs protection or care. The emphasis 
son the prevention of child dependency, neglect, and de- 
inquency. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


The organic National Rehabilitation Act was approved 

june 2, 1920. It has been amended four times for the 
wirpose of extending its provisions. Through a provision 
if the Social Security Act, the provisions of the organic 
Rehabilitation Act were made permanent and annual ap- 
propriations for aid to the states were increased from 
1,097,000 to $1,938,000. Allotments to the states are 
letermined on the basis of the ratio of the population of a 
tate to the population of the country with minimum al- 
ntments of $10,000 per annum. Forty-five states, the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico are now engaged in rehabilitation work. The states 
if Delaware, Vermont, and Kansas have not as yet ac- 
epted the Federal Rehabilitation Act. Rehabilitation ser- 
ices have been established as component pafts of State 
Jepartments of Education with working relations with 
ither state and local agencies. Cooperation is estab- 
ished with workmen’s compensation departments, public 
ployment offices, crippled children’s agencies, and nu- 
merous private agencies engaged in programs of health, 
lfare, and labor. 

Vocational rehabilitation is designed to restore to re- 
lunerative employment and self-support persons who have 
4 their earning capacity through permanent physical dis- 
bilities. 

At the present time about 38,000 persons are in process 

rehabilitation in the cooperating states. Under the fed- 
tal and state rehabilitation acts, the states have the re- 
bonsibility for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. The 


fogram is administered by State Boards for Vocational 
ducation. 
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The responsibility of the federal government is to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation program, give financial aid to the 
states, audit the expenditures of federal and state matching 
funds, and carry on such research and investigational work 
as will promote the program generally. 


Pustic HEALTH Work 


Title VI of the Social Security Act authorized the ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 annually to the Public Health 
Service for public health work. Of this amount, $8,000,000 
is authorized for allotment and payment direct to the sev- 
eral states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, 
for the purpose of assisting state and local authorities in 
the establishment and maintenance of adequate state, dis- 
trict, county, and city health services. 


The allotment and payment of this fund, approval of 
plans submitted by the states and cooperation with the 
state health authorities through advice and assistance on 
organization and administration, is the responsibility of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

For the first quarter (July 1 to September 30) of the 
current fiscal year, $1,962,208.02 of the $8,000,000 author- 


ized for a full year has been allotted to the states by the 
Public Health Service. 


For the first quarter of the current fiscal year, an in- 
crease of approximately $190,000 over the amount avail- 
able for the corresponding quarter last year has been ap- 
propriated for extending the research activities of the 
Public Health Service in the prevention and control of 
disease. 


TAXES 


Three separate taxes are imposed by the Social Se- 
curity Act, the proceeds of which are paid into the Gen- 
eral Treasury of the United States. Title IX imposes 
an excise tax on all employers of eight or more persons 
on each of twenty days during the taxable year, each day 
being a different calendar week. In determining the wages 
to be taxed, certain services are excluded. 

Employers subject to such tax will pay 1 per cent of 


pay roll in 1936, 2 per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent each 
year thereafter. 


The employer may credit against this tax the amount 
of contributions based on wages which he has paid during 
the same taxable year into a State Unemployment Fund 
under a state law which has been approved by the Board, 
but the credit may not exceed 90 per cent of the Federal 
tax. For instance, if an employer’s pay roll is $25,000 for 
the year 1936, his federal excise tax would be $250. If, 
however, he has paid contributions of $225 to an un- 
employment compensation fund in a state with an approved 
law with respect to the same employments, he would pay 
a federal excise tax of $25.00. 

Title VIII imposes an income tax on all employes in 
employments not exempted by the Act and an excise tax 
payable by employers which is measured by wages paid 
by them after December 31, 1936. The tax on employes 
is to be deducted by employers from the wages when paid 
and is to be turned over to the United States as directed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Neither tax applies 
to wages of an individual with respect to employment in 
excess of $3,000 a year, paid by any one employer. 

The rate of tax in both cases is as follows: for the 
calendar years 1937-38-39, 1 per cent; 1940-41-42, 
1% per cent; 1943-44-45, 2 per cent; 1946-47-48, 214 
per cent ; 1949 and thereafter, 3 per cent. 
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"BRIEF READING List 


To those interested in more detailed information about the Social 
Security Act than it was possible to include in the confines of this 
article, the following books and pamphlets should be helpful : 

Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act. Social Security 
Board, Washington. 

Message of the President Recommending Legislation on Social 
Security. House of Representatives Document No. 81. 5 cents. 

Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security. 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 10 cents. 

Law and Contemporary Problems. Duke University School of 
Law, January and April, 1936, Durham, N. C. 75 cents. 

Stevenson, Marietta, and Spear, Ralph E. The Social Security 
Program (to April 1, 1936). American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 

Suggested State Legislation for Social Security. American Public 
Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 

Harris, Joseph P., Editor, Social Security. National Municipal 
League, 309 E. 34th St., New York, 1936. $1.00. 

Burns, Eveline M. Toward Social Security. McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1936. $2.00. 

Douglas, Paul H. Social Security in the United States. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1936. $3.50. 

Armstrong, Barbara N. Insuring the Essentials. Macmillan 
Company, 1932. $5.00. 

Epstein, Abraham. Insecurity, a Challenge to America. Ran- 
dom House, 1936. $4.00 


Recent Pamphlets 


Plain Talk. By John W. Studebaker. Washington, National 

Home Library Foundation, 1936. 25 cents. 

“The ideal of government dedicated to the achievement 
of the general welfare through democratic processes must 
be defended today by an American people willing to 
balance their right of suffrage with the responsibility of 
enlightenment.” Such enlightenment, Mr. Studebaker, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, believes, can 
come only through “widespread systematic and competent- 
ly managed” free public discussion. He strongly recom- 
mends the extension of tax-supported public education 
to adults by means of community public forums, whose 
“essential characteristics” shall be: “(1) An assemblage of 
citizens ; (2) A capable leader; (3) A real issue or prob- 
lem for discussion.” Their objectives he states as “(1) 
Exchange of information and points of view; (2) De- 
velopment of tolerance and open-mindedness; (3) De- 
velopment of critical intelligence.” 

A crisis always endangers democracy, but crises may 
be avoided by efficient continuing adjustment to new 
conditions. When such a democracy is “working reason- 
ably well in the interests of the mass of the people,” it 
cannot be “overthrown by a so-called strong man and 
a minority.” 

The book is in the form of a study manual, with topics 
and questions for discussion and reading references. It 
is readable and convincing, and should prove highly use- 
ful in extending the already growing interest in adult 
education. 


Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce. By I. M. 
Rubinow. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political 
and (3457 Walnut Street), 1936. (Pamphlet 
series No. 3). 


An elaborate statistical study of the marriage and divorce rates 
in the United States since 1887 by a well-known social worker and 
writer on economic and social problems. Dr. Rubinow finds that 
there has been “an almost uninterrupted increase in the marriage 
rate for some 40 years” although there has been a “slump” during 
the last five years because of the “severity and duration of the 
depression”; that the proportion of married persons in the total 
population, especially in the younger age groups, has increased; 
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that there has been “a very rapid and persistent increase ; 

divorce rate,” although this, too, has shrunk during the lant fen -_ 
years ; that it is probable that two of every nine marriages now 
existing will end in divorce; that “at least” 80 per cent of 
divorces are followed by early remarriage; that about one-eighth 
of all marriages concluded are marriages of divorcees and that 
these account for the increase in the marriage rate “to a 

large extent.” 


Civic Education by Radio. By Thomas H. Reed. N 
Radio Institute of the Audible Arts (80 Brondwey}, aa 


_A discussion of radio broadcasting as a means of developing 
civic education, by the chairman of the Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio. Dr. Reed recognizes the fact that, “Access to the Pri 
air is not determined, or . . . determinable, on a merit basis,” and 
that “the wisest man and his wise confreres may not get on the air 
at all. _ The only way to provide “civic education without partisan 
bias” is through “the activity of educational institutions, or 
specially organized groups.” A number of such groups present 
such programs, and the cooperation of the broadcasting companies — 
in giving time for these programs is “deeply appreciated.” But the 
increased demand for time for commercial programs means that 
the “position of the civic educational programs is notably more 
precarious than it was two or three years ago.” The writer makes 
a number of suggestions in regard to the use of these programs 
by adults and in connection with the public schools. Event 


Our Government—for Spoils or Service? Washington, D.C, 
Public Affairs Committee (National Press Bldg.), 1936, 
10 cents; special rates for quantities. (Public Affairs Pam- The pri 
phlets, No. 3). 


A popular summary of the findings of the Commission of P Tevi 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, issued in cooperation | tional L 
with the Institute of Public Administration. The data show of Labo 
that the civil service has lost ground in the last few years, slidarit 
particularly in the larger units. The emergency activities of deal 
the federal government have increased the numbers of federal | 4¢ 
employes who are not under civil service. Public support of | bination 
measures to put the remaining postmasterships and the em-/The Na 
ployes of the emergency agencies of the New Deal under |the Kni 
civil service is urged. Other recommendations are made for kill 
the securing of high-grade employes and for their retention) ® 
in the service. (uation 1 


New Plans of Medical Service: Examples of Organized Lo- 
cal Plans of Providing or Paying for Medical Services in 
the United States. Chicago, Julius Rosenwald Fund (491) In 18 
Ellis Ave.), 1936. — decided 


A number of plans for providing medical, hospital, or dental|afedera 
service are described. All parts of the country are represented in|bft to , 
the plan chosen. Some of them are community plans, others are! Fed ‘ 
available only for the employes of a single large company, or the erat: 
members of a trade union. Some of them provide medical service labor.” 
for the indigent only, others for those of moderate incomes only,|were no 
others for students only, still others are on a membership basis on but 
with the cost of membership depending on the income of the in laced | 
dividual. While many of these plans have been worked out in wer 
large cities, others provide medical service for isolated rural com- America 
munities. One section of the pamphlet is devoted to brief accounts|mass pr 
of nine plans for group hospitalization “for the purposes of enabling 
employed persons and their dependents to budget systemati tin 
against the cost of hospital care.” These, too, are selected from Pade 
all parts of the country. ombina 
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In the Magazines 
American Scholar (New York). Spring, 1936. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. “Pacifism against the Wall.”—There 
three main elements in modern pacifism: religious absolutism 
modern liberalism, and “moral nausea over the brutalities an 
futilities of the World War.” But religious absolutism is “not 
compatible with political responsibility.” Liberalism “never full 
faces the fact that it is impossible to draw a sharp line betwee 
violence and non-violence and that every possible economic sat 
tion (boycott and embargo for instance) may result in the destrt 
tion of both life and property.” The pacifism which results fros 


disillusion over the results of the World War is “essentially neg}. o¢ 

tive.” The logic of the position of pacifists who condemn sanction". ~™ ; 

as leading to war is “really incompatible with government itself’ _ In 
inple o 
in and 
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